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would be unlikely to provoke popular opposition. Paris
and the French Press had decided to forget Fashoda
and the martyred Boers. The King had also made it
possible that President Loubet and M. Delcasse should
pay an official visit to England, which since the days of
Fashoda had been out of the question: no invitation
could have been sent, nor, if it had, would it have been
accepted. They came in July, and, in addition to the
usual forms of royal cordiality, there was a military
review at Aldershot with most unusual musical honours.
Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the visit of the
French fleet to Portsmouth, the Queen, entertaining the
officers at Osborne, had, with some reluctance, stood
up while the Marseillaise was played; to-day, by special
order of the King, it was played three times through
entire, their Britannic Majesties both standing, and it
was followed on each occasion by only six bars of the
English National Anthem. That was typical of King
Edward's diplomacy, the object of which always was
to produce a jolly and welcoming atmosphere, and the
visitors, though slightly astonished at so much Marseillaise,
could not fail to be gratified. In the intervals of su'ch
robust cordialities M. Delcass6 had business conversations
with the French Ambassador and the English Foreign
Secretary.

These effusions made depressing reading for the
Emperor, and he heartened himself up by a summer
yachting tour in the Norwegian fjords with all the old
boon companions of fifteen years ago, a comic singer,
a musician, a caricaturist, and above all the devoted
Troubadour Philip Eulenburg, now retired from diplomacy
and created a Prince. There were many who had at-
tained eminence, they had become Excellencies and Privy